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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great principles and causes on which their happiness depends. 





—James Monroe 


JULY 3, 1939 





Interests of U.S. In 
Far East Appraised 


Japanese Threat to Position of 
Western Nations in China 
Is Increasing 


SHOULD WE OPPOSE JAPAN? 


Time Drawing Near When America 
Must Decide Upon Definite 
Policy in Pacific 


Two years ago this month Japan began 
in earnest her war to conquer China. Dur- 
ing this period the attitude of the United 
States has been one of “wait and 
giving an opportunity for events to reveal 
how far Japan would or could go in subju- 
gating China, and also how far she would 
try to go in undermining the trade and in- 
terests of other nations in the Far East. 
While waiting upon developments to shed 
light on the future of Asia, this country— 
along with other Western powers—has 
avoided making a decision as to what, if 
anything, it should do to safeguard its 
position across the Pacific. 

There are signs, now, that it may not be 
possible to delay that decision much 
longer. Japan’s direct assault upon the 
British and French concessions at Tientsin 
(see last week’s AMERICAN OBSERVER) 
makes it clear enough that the interests of 
all Western nations in China are subject 
to threat, and some to extinction. Japan’s 
aim is the complete domination of China; 
she is planning to make of China a docile 
and cooperative market, which will depend 
to the fullest extent possible upon Japa- 
nese industry. If Japan wins, she will 
permit other nations to trade and do busi- 
ness in China only upon such terms as are 
acceptable to her. It is conceded that she 
will allow the Western nations to sell 
China only those things which she cannot 
supply herself. 


What Is U. S. Interest? 


How would this affect the United States? 
Are this nation’s interests in China great 
and important enough to warrant the of- 
fering of strong opposition to Japan? This 
is a question which has been debated back 
and forth ever since the Japanese first 
marched into Manchuria back in 1931, but 
now it really begins to press for an 
answer. 

The problem, however, is not an easy one 
to settle, for we have to decide first what 
we mean by the word “‘interest’—a term 
which means different things to different 
people. To the businessman who has prop- 
erty in China, or who has been trading with 
the Chinese, interest in China means keep- 
ing the channels of trade open and the 
rights to property unrestricted. To him it 
is a matter of dollars and cents, of ship- 
loads and warehouses. But to another our 
real interest is something which is con- 
sidered to be of much greater consequence 
than trade. Consider the words of Secre- 
tary of State Hull: 


The interest and concern of the United 
States in the Far Eastern situation, in the 
European situation, and in situations on this 
continent are not measured by the number 
of American citizens residing in a particular 
country at a particular moment, nor by the 
amount of investment of American citizens 
there, nor by the volume of trade. 

There is a broader and much more funda- 
mental interest—which is that orderly proc- 
€sses in international relationships be main- 
tained. Referring expressly to the situation 
in the .ar East, an area which contains ap- 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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SLOWLY BUT SURELY 


SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 








Walt Mason 


The recent death of Walt Mason, whose “rhythmical rhymes” have entertained and 
had a civilizing influence on millions of people, leaves a gap which will be hard to fill, for 
his type of genius is all too rare. The finest tribute which has been paid to him comes 
from William Allen White, famous editor of the Emporia (Kansas) Gazette. 
Mr. White who started Walt Mason on the road to success and happiness. 
his deceased friend in these words: 


He appraises 


The death of Walt Mason will sadden Emporia. He came here in 1907 in a rattly 
old buckboard, drawn by a pinto pony, his last and dearest possession. He carried with, 
him one valise, which contained his portable earthly goods and chattels. He had been 
in the newspaper business a quarter of a century. He had held high and important 
positions. Drink had got him down. Three times he had been to the Keeley cure and 
three times slipped back. From the Keeley institute in Kansas City he wrote to me: 

“T have taken all the post graduate courses of Dr. Keeley’s admirable institution 
and when I come out I am full of high resolve. But pretty soon I wake up and find I 
have been buying sealskin sacques for the brewer’s daughter. I want to try a dry 
town.” 

So he came to Emporia and worked. When he left, after more than a dozen years, 
he had a $12,000 house all paid for, beautifully furnished, and a $3,000 car. Cars 
were his one life-long extravagance, and he admitted it and was proud of it. The last 
year before he left he earned $15,000 and saved it. Every year of his life he has put 
by something. When prosperity came to him, the first thing he did was to send for 
his wife, who was living with her people in Ohio. Then he and she reestablished their 
home, adopted a daughter and began trying to catch up with the joy of the years that 
were gone. 

He came to Emporia in his middle forties. He proved that a man can “come 
back.” He regained every virtue he had iost. He built his character upon a rock. He 
was beloved in the town and respected at the banks—a rare combination in a man! 
He had one talent, the talent for rhyming rhythms. He always had that gift. Fifty 
years ago, working for the Atchison Globe, he developed it and he kept it up through 
all the vicissitudes of his declining fortunes. He developed that talent in Emporia. It 
gave him fame and brought him fortune. 

And for 30 years he has “lived happily ever after.” 
shy, affectionate man, who made everyone his friend. He loved dogs and horses and 
children. He talked little and saw much, and was exceedingly wise. He had the wisdom 
of many books—with the deeper erudition of the heart which comes from knowing the 
best and the worst of men. For he exemplified it all in his own tragic but triumphant 
experience. 

One of the first things Walt did when the first waves of prosperity came to him 
was to pay the storage charges on his library in Beatrice, Nebraska. When he got 

(Concluded on page 5) 


He lived a modest, soft-voiced, 





It was. 












Spain Begins Task 
Of Reconstruction 


But Work May Be Interrupted by 
Involvement in Europe’s 
Power Politics 


LINK WITH AXIS FORECAST 


Franco Also Faces Problem of Recon- 
ciling Conflicting Elements 
Among His Supporters 


The reconstruction of Spain, started 
four months ago when General Franco 
formally declared the civil war at an end, 
is now threatened with interruption by 
maneuvers of Italy and Germany to in- 
volve Spain in their joint political ven- 
tures. The Spaniards themselves, it may 
be assumed, are not overjoyed by the 
prospect. They are heartily weary of in- 
ternational intrigue. Having only just be- 
gun to recover from the civil war, they 
are scarcely in a mood to become entangled 
in the general European struggle for 
power. What they want most is a return 
to normal conditions. 

Whether they will be allowed to do so 
is now open to question. Diplomatic ac- 
tivity of the last several weeks suggests 
that Hitler and Mussolini, having helped 
Franco to victory, are by no means con- 
tent to withdraw from Spain empty- 
handed. The Spanish government, it is 
true, has signed the anti-Communist pact. 
But that is slight comfort for the Rome- 
Berlin axis, inasmuch as it commits Franco 
to nothing more than an obligation to 
fight communism within his territory, 
which he would have done cheerfully with- 
out a formal pact. The axis wants more 
concrete help from Spain, of a kind that 
will materially further its own plans for 
dominating the European continent. 


Want Alliance 


What Hitler and Mussolini have in mind 
is a formal military alliance with Spain 
and they have made their intention clear 
to high Spanish officials recently received 
in Berlin and Rome. To speed up the 
negotiations, Count Galeazzo Ciano, the 
Italian foreign minister, will leave within 
a short time for Madrid, where he will 
have extended conversations on the sub- 
ject with General Franco. Should that 
meeting fail to produce an agreement, the 
question may be postponed until Septem- 
ber when Franco is scheduled to pay a visit 
to Mussolini in Rome. 

The two fascist dictators may be pre- 
pared to wait through the summer before 
subjecting General Franco to added pres- 
sure. But there is no longer any doubt 
that they are determined to bring him in 
line sooner or later. If he is compliant, 
well and good; should he prove to be more 
stubborn than they expected, then they 
will not hesitate, according to some re- 
ports, to have him ousted and replaced 
with another Spaniard more sympathetic 
toward their demands. They are reputed 
to have already decided upon the man, 
Serrano Suner, Spain’s minister of the in- 
terior, who, incidentally, is the brother- 
in-law of Franco. 

Such extreme measures will perhaps 
hardly be necessary. Germany and Italy 
are laying the groundwork for the alliance 
so cunningly as to make it all but impos- 
sible for Franco to refuse. The first step 
in the campaign is to reveal to the world 
the extent of their own intervention in 
the civil war. 


(Concluded on page 3) 
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Problem of Child Labor Among 
Migratory Workers in the West 


UCH has already been written about 

the migratory workers who, driven 
from their farms in the southern section 
of the Middle West by drought, floods, and 
dust storms, have drifted to California, 
Oregon, and Washington in search of work 
and wages. The plight of these homeless 
workers has received national publicity 
lately, and the appalling nature of their 
problem has become the subject of wide 
concern (see AMERICAN OBSERVER, April 
17, 1939). 

Among the thousands of families who 
have gone westward looking for work in 
cotton, fruit, and vegetable fields, there 
are, naturally, many children. The special 
problem of child labor is treated in a 
searching booklet, “Pick For Your Supper,” 
recently published by the National Child 
Labor Committee. 

Throughout the Far West, some children 
this year will bend aching backs over 
long rows of pea and bean vines, others 
will gather in drying sheds to cut up 
peaches, apricots, or pears. Fifteen-year- 
old boys will drag heavy sacks along rows 





FSA BY ROTHSTEIN 


MIGRANTS 


Many children are numbered among the migratory 
workers who have become a paramount problem in 
the West. 


of potatoes, while little girls will work all 
day under a hot California sun to pick 
100 pounds of cotton and earn 75 cents. 

Contrary to the oft-quoted view these 
children are not merely “playing at pick- 
ing.” The report sees a serious situation 
arising from the fact that the vast majority 
of the 240,000 children of school age in- 
volved in the migrations work either full 
time or part time. It concludes, after a 
study of conditions, that, “these children 
are not merely doing farm chores, but are 
a part and parcel of a labor force working 
under conditions which constitute as seri- 
ous exploitation as ever existed in mills and 
factories.” . 

Behind these exploitations are at least 
two basic factors. For one thing, it has 
been estimated that there are two or three 
workers for every job. This oversupply 
of labor has resulted in such low wages 
that it is necessary for children to work 
in order to aid in earning a living for the 
family. With their life a constant struggle 
for existence, few parents can afford to 
overlook any possible source of revenue. 
while children who have gone hungry to 
bed do not need much urging to go to 
work. Another cause is found in the type 
of work involved, such as picking hops and 
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cotton, packing peaches, or harvesting 
prunes. In this type of labor children can 
be almost as useful as older persons. For 
example, the average wage for adults pick- 
ing hops in Washington and Oregon was 
$1.82 a day, while children under 16 
averaged $1.09. In some children 
under 16 years of age were earning as 
much or more than their parents. 

These are some of the reasons why 
child labor has grown in the Far West, 
increasing, as it increased, the attendant 
problems of health, failure to make normal 
adjustments, and so on, facing these young- 
sters. 

For, of course, child labor cannot be 
treated as an isolated cause. It is rather 
the effect, and the same conditions which 
create it create other social evils. The 
low wages which force children to work 
mean also that families cannot obtain ade- 
quate and nourishing food, that many of 
them will be forced to live in tents or 
shacks, that sanitary facilities will be 
scarce. The prevalence of labor unrest and 
a proper solution of labor relations is 
termed in the study “one of the fundamen- 
tal issues upon which the future welfare of 
migrant children depends.” Another im- 
portant question, according to the report 
is that of education 

At first glance it might that 
migratory children are being educated. The 
California law, for example, requires chil- 
dren under 16 years of age to attend school 
while schools are in session.,and those be- 
tween 16 and 18 to attend three hours a 
day, if unemployed, and four hours a week. 
In practice, however, it was 


cases 


appear 


if employed. 
found that these provisions do not solve 
the problem. Some children do not attend 
school despite the law; others miss long 
periods of time during the harvest season. 

More instrumental, however, in defeating 


the education program, the report said, 
is the fact that for the most part these 
children attend special “migrant” schools. 


These are conducted only half a day, and 
there has been much criticism to the effect 
that the standards are not high. In short, 
it was said, “only children allowed to 
attend regular classes get approximately 
a California standard of education—and 


such children may be snubbed or ostra- 
cized.”’ 
It is admitted that conditions are im- 


proving, but until the whole problem of 
migratory workers can be ironed out, the 
question of child labor among these people 
will likely remain one of the unsolved 
social problems of our times 
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, JAPAN ] GREAT GERMANYY 
TLL oom 


(Adapted from a chart by Emil Herlin in “In Quest of Empire—The Problem of Colonies,” by Walter C Longsam.) 


Foreign Policy Pamphlet Treats 


Problem of German Colonies 


S Germany determined to regain her 

former colonies in Africa even if she 
has to resort to force in the attempt, or is 
she merely using the colonial issue as a 
weapon to further her aims in eastern Eu- 
rope? How would the natives of these 
colonies feel if they were again placed un- 
der the supervision of Germany? Did the 
Germans, before the war, administer their 
African possessions as humanely and effi- 
ciently as did other colonial rulers? Would 
a colonial empire actually help to solve 
Germany's critical economic problems? Is 
there any hope for a peaceful settlement 
of this whole problem. or will it eventually 
lead to war? 

These are among the vital questions 
dealt with in a newly published pamphlet 
entitled “In Quest of Empire,” by Walter 
Consuelo Langsam. (New York: Foreign 
Policy Association. 25 cents.) Mr. Lang- 
sam traces the historical background of 
colonization and then discusses the bitter 
controversy which has been raging around 
the issue in the last few years. 

This pamphlet, like all other material 
published by the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, is realistic and objective. Without in 
any way trying to place Germany in a 
favorable light, it does point out a number 
of the fallacies in the arguments which 
ire frequently used by those who oppose 
German colonial aims. 

While it can be shown, Mr. Langsam 
says, that countries usually spend more on 
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“Brace Up, America!’ by Wendell L. 
Willkie. Atlantic, June 1939, pp. 749-756. 
Mr. Willkie calls his article the viewpoint 
businessman.” 


of a “liberal He advocates a 








program which would include: a revision of 
the tax program so as to encourage invest- 
ment; a reduction in government spending; 
a modification of the ‘unnecessarily restrictive 
provisions” of our laws on business. He be- 
lieves that these measures would bring busi- 
ness conditions back to normal, raise wages, 
and above all, revive “free enterprise.” 

“Homesteaders — New Style,” by 
Charles R. Walker. Survey Graphic, 
June 1939, pp. 377-381. 

This article describes an actual experiment 
made by the government’s Farm Security Ad- 
ministration in resettling southern tenants on 
land of their own. From the success of this 
venture Mr. Walker concludes that, given a 
boost by the government, American pioneers 
of the poorest variety can rise from relief to 
self-support. 

“Is Your Family Insured Against 
Smallpox?” by J. D. Ratcliff. Reader’s 
Digest, July 1939, pp. 108-110. Con- 
densed from Hygeia. 

This doctor reports that the dreaded disease 
smallpox is on the increase again in some 


areas of the United States. He believes that 
it may again rage over the country killing 
millions if steps are not taken to make vac- 
cination compulsory. If this precaution were 
taken the disease could be eradicated. 


Would Lose,” by Willson 
Harpers, July 1939, pp. 113- 


“Germany 
Woodside. 
125. 

Contradicting pessimistic observers, Mr. 
Woodside contends that the democracies have 
sufficient defenses to withstand the attacks of 
Germany and Italy. With a close survey 
of the strength and weaknesses of the axis 
powers, he concludes that their chances are 
slim, whether in short or a long war. 


“(Signed) The Forgotten Man,” by 
Johnston Avery. Forum, June 1939, pp. 
330-334. 

“The masses of America are now politically 
full grown and getting stronger every day,” 
says this writer. He draws his conclusions 
from the thousands of letters that pour into 
various offices of the government every day. 
After reading many of these letters, he be- 
lieves that the American masses do not want 
to depart from the traditional American sys- 
tem; that they still support the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration; and that they will demand se- 
curity of income. 








their colonies than they receive in return, 
it is still a fact that colonies serve certain 
useful purposes. For one thing, a country 
can put its own money system into effect 
in a colony and thereby purchase products 
that it might not otherwise be able to buy 
through the channels of foreign trade 
Germany's former colonies could supply 
her with “sisal, hides, coffee, livestock, 
diamonds, cocoa, palm oil, cotton, copra 
and phosphates ’ Tt is true that Ger- 
many could not begin to supply all her 
needs in these products by regaining het 
colonies, but she would be considerably 
better off than she is now 
While Germany did not 
colonies to a 


develop her 
very great extent when she 
owned them, she could be expected to do 
much more with them because of 
economic necessity. In short, despite all 
the statistics which are mustered to prove 
colonies do not pay, the fact that no Eu- 
ropean nation is willing to give up any of 
its colonies shows that they are desirable 
from one standpoint or another. if only 
because they give prestige to their owners 


now 


As to how the natives would feel to 
come under German rule, here is what 
Mr. Langsam has to say: “Inasmuch as 
more than 20 years have passed since 


German colonial rule officially came to an 
end, a large proportion of the inhabitants 
of the former German colonies have no 
memory of what that rule was like. Be- 
sides, no one has yet proved that the na- 
tives of Germany’s former 
especially fond of their present overlords. 
And, to carry the discussion still further. 
does it not seem likely that many natives 
would be delighted to see the British quit 
Palestine and India and the French leave 
Syria, to mention only three instances.” 
It would do no good to poll the natives on 
this subject, Mr. Langsam goes on to say. 
because the great majority of them are 
illiterate. : 

One cannot but conclude, after reading 
the evidence presented by Mr. Langsam. 
that if the colonial issue were isolated 
from the European problem in general and 
were argued purely on its own merits. 
there would be a great deal to be said in 
favor of returning Germany’s former col- 
onies to her. But when this problem is 
viewed against the whole European back- 
ground, one may well come to another con- 
clusion. He may look upon Germany's 
colonial claims as merely part of a larger 
Nazi plan to extend the Hitler brand of 
fascism over as wide an area as possible. 
He may recognize the justice of the Nazis’ 
colonial arguments, but may, nevertheless. 
be opposed to any step which will make 
Germany more powerful. 

One could wish that Mr. Langsam had 
gone into this angle of the colonial prob- 
lem more extensively than he did, but his 
pamphlet covers every other important 
aspect of the problem clearly and _inci- 
sively. There is more information packed 
in this 90-page pamphlet than there is in 
certain books written on the subject. 


colonies are 
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Spain Under Franeo Begins 
Difficult Job of Reconstruction 


(Concluded 


During the long sessions of the Londo 
Nonintervention Committee, it may be re- 
illed, the German and Italian delegates 
peatedly denied that their governments 
ere taking part in what was supposed 
o be a purely internal struggle betweet 


two factions in Spain. They met the 
harges with protests and counter-accusa- 
Finally. when the fiction of neutral- 
ity could no maintained. they 
sought to minimize the support they were 
Nationalist cause 
All pretense, has 
jropped by both Germany and Italy. In a 
speech a short time ago, Chancellor Hitler 
publicly boasted that German aviators 
had joined the Nationalist forces in July 
1936, only a few days after the outbreak 
of the war. The chancellor likewise ad- 
mitted that thousands of Nazi soldiers had 
been sent to Spain in the guise of tourists. 
And there were intimations in his remarks 
that the aid given to Franco had in fact 
been planned in advance of the “spon- 
taneous” rebellion. 
The Italian confession even more 
outspoken. A fascist military journal, act- 


tions. 
longer be 


giving to the 


however, now been 


was 


EUROPEAN 
EL CAUDILLO 
This is the Spanish equivalent of the German ‘Der 


Fuehrer,’’ and the Italian ‘Ll Duce, 
adopted 


which Franco has 
They all mean ‘The Leader.” 


ing unquestionably under orders from the 
government, published a detailed account 


of the scope of Italian intervention on 
the side of the Nationalists. The journal 
declared that 100,000 troops were sent 


from Italy in the first winter of the war, 
ind that the Italian navy was largely re- 
sponsible for making effective the blockade 
of loyalist ports. 

Now, it is quite possible that these rev- 
elations had no other purpose than to 
boast of fascist military prowess. But 
that they should have been made just at 
this time, when Spanish officials are con- 
sulting in Rome and Berlin, is taken in in- 
formed circles to have a more practical 
ind immediate aim; namely, a gentle hint 
to Franco that unless he shows proper grat- 
itude for services rendered, the forces 
which swept him into power are available 
ilso to force him out. 

In making such an aggressive bid for 
Spanish adherence to the axis, Germany 
and Italy are acting to correct a situation 
which has been developing to their disad- 
vantage since March. Hitler’s occupation of 
Czecho-Slovakia, as is well known, led to 
the formation of an anti-fascist alliance 
which now includes, in addition to Britain 
and France, Poland, Rumania, Greece, 
Turkey. And _ negotiations, with some 
promise of success, are now going on to 
include Russia within that bloc. It is ob- 
viously imperative for the fascist states 
to gain some of the ground they have 
lost by enrolling other powers within their 
ranks 


Spain’s Position 
Spain is logically the first power to be 
sought, not only because she still has under 
arms an army of 1,000,000 men, toughened 
by actual fighting experience, but also be- 
cause her participation in a war would 
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enormously complicate the naval and mili- 
tary strategy of the democratic 
Consider Spain’s position at the 
end of the Mediterranean. 

She is in a position to isolate the British 
ase at Gibraltar and seriously to hamper 
the shipment of provisions and military 
supplies for the garrison. Guns mounted 
by German army technicians at Algeciras, 
just west of Gibraltar, and at Ceuta, across 
the water in Spanish Morocco, now com- 
mand the straits with an _ effectiveness 
rivaling that of the British guns. Italian 
occupation of the Balearics will help the 
fascist navy harrass the French line of 
military communications between Toulon 
and the French province of Algeria. Dur- 
ing the World War, 700,000 African troops 
and 240,000 laborers were brought to the 
continent by this route. Consider the fact. 
finally, that Spanish cooperation with the 
axis will cause France to divert part of 
her war machine to the Pyrenees frontier. 
Military experts point out that an invasion 
from Spain into France is much easier to 
effect than 
Spain. 


powers. 
western 


I 


an invasion from France into 


These strategic considerations, if nothing 
else, would prompt Germany and Italy to 
avail themselves of every possible means 
to assure the cooperation of Spain. For 
Spain a general European war would thus 
mean a repetition of the tragic experience 
she has had in the past three years. Her 
only hope for a peaceful period of recon- 
struction lies in the possibility, remote as 
it seems, that somehow the opposing Euro- 
pean blocs may ultimately reach a settle- 
ment, or, failing it, that the balance of 
power will become weighted so heavily in 
favor of one bloc that ; 
dare risk a war. 


the other will not 


Internal Problems 

But given even the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, difficult days lie ahead for the 
Spanish people, that will tax the political 
capacities of their statesmen. The most 
pressing problem at the moment is to re- 
store vital services. Considerable progress 
has been made in that direction. Thou- 
sands of soldiers from the loyalist ranks 
have been organized into labor battalions 
to repair roads, railway beds, bridges, and 
harbors damaged in the war. But much 
still remains to be done. At present there 
is a shortage of food, not so acute, it is 
true, as that which plagued the loyalists 
for months, but sufficiently serious to have 
caused the authorities to issue ration cards 
to every family in Spain. And the situa- 
tion is not likely to be remedied until the 
next harvest. 

The nation’s industries present a some- 
what different problem. Fortunately, de- 
struction of plant has not proved to be so 
extensive as was first feared. But there 
has been a serious depletion of plant equip- 
ment neglected during the war. It will be 





VICTORY PARADE 


In Madrid General Franco celebrated the triumphant moment of his successful rebellion by staging a huge 
victory parade. 


the ‘government to obtain 
credits abroad for the purchase of machin- 
ery. Many factories had been turned to 
the manufacture of arms. While some of 
them will doubtless continue to produce 
munitions, the great majority will have to 
be supplied with new equipment for con- 
sumer commodities. Until communications 
are fully restored, little progress can be 
made toward enlarging the country’s for- 
eign trade to its prewar level 


necessary for 


Reform 


immediate concern with re- 
looms the much more disturbing 
Ironically enough, the 
rulers of Spain revolted 
against the Republican government because 
of its program of socia! and economic re- 
find themselves saddled with 
precisely the same popular demands for a 
new order. At least half of Franco’s army 
consists of members of the Spanish Pha- 
lanx, a radical, fascist organization with a 
revolutionary program. In order to win the 
support of the Phalanx in the war, Gen- 
eral Franco acknowledged its program as 
part of the pattern that the Nationalist 
government would adopt. When he made 
the pledge. the Phalanx was a relatively 
minor organization, and it well be 
that he had no intention of keeping it. 
But in the course of the war the Phalanx 
grew in importance so that in addition to 
the 500,000 troops it counts in the army it 
now has a civilian membership of 
3,000,000. Moreover, it has 
itself into a political position where it 
occupies four of the 12 cabinet posts, more 
than any other faction except the army 
The character of the Phalanx 
philosophy may be judged by the fact that 
it is now inviting former Communists into 
its ranks. Nor need this occasion §sur- 
prise. In the war, the Communists and 
the Phalanx fought on opposite sides of 
the barricades. But in point of fact, they 
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GERMAN SOLDIERS LEAVE SPAIN 
The German and Italian governments have freely admitted the extent of their assistance to Franco’s Nationalist 


forces during the civil war. 


This picture shows members of the German “Condor Legion’’ preparing to board a 


steamer on which they returned to Germany. 


had much in common, more certainly than 
the Phalanx had with other factions in 
Nationalist territory. Phalanx leaders, no 
less than the Communists, are opposed to 
the fact that a small clique of feudal land- 
holders, comprising but four per cent of 
the population, own three-fifths of Spain's 
soil; that there are close to 1,000,000 
workers who, before the war, earned less 
than 10 cents a day; that peasants in 
some provinces have an annual income of 
but $20. 

To remedy conditions of which these 
illustrations are typical, the Phalanx is 
advocating a series of measures. It insists 
that large landholdings, especially those 
of absentee landlords and those unculti- 
vated, be taken over by the government 
and divided among the peasants. Its plan 
calls for government seizure of all public 
utilities and rigid control of the remaining 
industries to guarantee a living wage to 
workers. It wants the nation’s banking 
structure removed from private ownership 
and management. Private enterprise would 
generally be made to work for the national 
economy rather than for individual profits. 


Franco's Dilemma 

The only way General Franco can pos- 
sibly satisfy these demands in full is to re- 
pudiate the other groups who came to his 
support, the large industrialists, the upper 
middle classes, and the monarchists. Hav- 
ing contributed fortunes to the Nationalist 
government in order to crush the Republi- 
can reform program, they can scarcely be 
expected to welcome the economic 
that the Phalanx wants to establish. 


order 


The situation parallels that which con- 
fronted Chancellor Hitler in 1934, when 
the more radical Nazi brownshirts insisted 
that the Nazi party’s program be adopted 
Hitler, too, was faced with the necessity of 
repudiating one bloc of supporters, for like 
Franco, he had obtained the financial back- 
ing of conservative industrialists. Hitler 
decided to crush the radical Nazis, but he 
was able to do so because he had the sup- 
port of the army which was distinct from 
the brownshirted storm troop organiza- 
tion. Franco’s task is complicated by the 
fact that half of the army itself belongs 
to the Phalanx and that some of the high- 
est generals are wholly in sympathy with 
its aims. The difficulty of making a de- 
cision in the circumstances goes a long way 
toward explaining why General Franco still 
refuses to demobilize the greater part of 
his forces. Released troops, looking for 
jobs, would swell the ranks of the discon- 
tented, and thereby force him to yield im- 
mediately to the demands of the Phalanx. 

General Franco has thus been forced to 
adopt a policy of compromise and watchful 
waiting. To the Phalanx demands he has 
replied with vague measures for the dis- 
tribution of land among peasants. To 
reassure the aristocracy he has restored to 
the Spanish royal family all the wealth it 
possessed before 1931. Meanwhile his 
agents in various European capitals are 
dickering for credits, especially from Lon- 
don and Paris. But the British and French 
governments are apparently no longer eager 
to come forward with generous loans. 

















INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


IN BEHALF OF TOLERANCE 
Katharine Hepburn, noted stage and screen star, poses fo" a poster by McClelland Barclay which depicts “The Spirit 


of Tolerance.” 


The poster is being reproduced throughout the country as part of the nationwide Independence Day 


ceremony of the Council Against Intclerance in America. 














| DOMESTIC 
Vole Tading 


The trading of votes is not an uncommon 
practice among members of Congress. Sen- 
ator A will agree to for a measure 
sponsored by Senator B. provided Senator 
B in return promises to vote for something 
that Senator A wants. Neither has any par- 
ticular interest in the other’s bill but finds 
trading a convenient method of pushing 
through his own plans. 

A few days ago the Senate gave an exhibi- 
tion of vote-trading on a grand scale. A 
group of western senators had been trying 
to raise the government purchase price of 
silver in order to boost the silver industry 
in their own states, but did not have enough 
combat the administration forces 
which were opposed to any increase in the 
price of silver. 

Another consisting 
chiefly of Republicans, was eager to pass a 
bill making it impossible for the President 
to decrease the gold content of the dollar as 
he has been empowered to do under legisla- 
tion passed by Congress. But this group, like 
the group, could not muster enough 
votes to overcome administration opposition. 

The silver and gold senators, as they may 
be called for the sake of clarity, had been 
working with little prospect of 
getting anywhere. Quietly, therefore, they 
decided to combine forces and ram their re- 
spective bills through. They caught the ad- 
ministration by surprise and succeeded. 

According to the bill the govern- 
ment will be required to pay 77.57 cents an 
ounce for silver, a 13-cent increase over the 
present rate, and the government is forbid- 
den to purchase silver from foreign countries. 
The bill also takes away the President’s power 
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to lower the gold content of the dollar and 
thus decrease its value, although it does con- 
tinue the $2,000,000,000 fund for stabiliza- 
tion of foreign exchange as requested by the 
President. 

The administration quickly. rallied its forces 
in an effort to make changes in the bill before 
it was finally acted upon by both houses of 
Congress. President Roosevelt, in his press 
conference, argued that the removal of his 
power to devalue the dollar would place this 
nation at a serious disadvantage. The United 
States would be unable to threaten retaliation 
to other countries which might further devalue 
their currencies in a move to undersell Ameri- 
can goods in foreign markets. It is as a club 
to be held over other nations, said the Presi- 
dent, that the devaluation has_ been 
chiefly valuable. It contributed to the 
general stabilization of currencies. The Presi- 
dent by implication also condemned the in- 
crease in the price of domestic silver as an 
unwarranted subsidy to a single industry. 

But the President’s opponents in and out of 


power 
has 


Congress held that the Senate bill would 
restore the privilege of shaping monetary 
policy to Congress where it belongs. Author- 


ity to devalue the dollar, they said, had been an 
emergency measure and is no longer required 
On the contrary, the possibility that the Presi- 
dent might suddenly devalue the dollar has 
been a disturbing influence on business 

With regard to the increase in the price of 
silver, from 


senators silver-producing states 


declared that it would give work to many ad- 


ditional people. The other senators who 
voted for the increase did not approve of 
the enlarged subsidy but felt that the price 
was worth paying in order to take away 
the President’s power to devalue the dollar. 
The Lending Program 


President Roosevelt sprang a surprise on 
Congress by proposing that immediate action 
be taken on a new lending program to pum> 
a maximum of $3,860,000,000 into the na- 
tion’s economic stream, over the next seven 
years. Although the broad features of the 
plan had been predicted, it had been thought 
that the administration would not try to 
push through such legislation at this session 
But the President apparently decided not to 
delay. 

In advancing the program, Mr. Roose- 
velt said that “there are certain types of 
public improvements and betterments which 
should be undertaken at times when there is 
need of employment,” and declared that the 
federal government should furnish funds for 
projects of this kind. 

To carry out these ideas, the President 
would permit certain agencies, such as the 
new Federal Works Agency, the Department 
of Agriculture, and the Export-Import Bank 
to issue bonds. These would be guaranteed 
by the government, and the money derived 
from their sale would be used for projects 
which have a “good prospect of repayment of 
both principal and interest through earnings.” 

There would be six major types of these 
self-liquidating projects: 

(1) $350,000,000 would be spent on mu- 
nicipal projects such as water works, sewage 
disposal plants, and hospitals. 





(2) $750,000,000 would be used for a high- 
way program to include toll bridges and toll 
roads. 

(3) $500,000,000 would be spent on the 
purchase of equipment to be leased to rail- 
roads. 

(4) $460,000,000 would be 
electrification. 

(5) $500,000,000 would be used for aid in 
the Farm Security work, as in tenant farm 
purchases and loans for minor repairs. 

(6) $500,000,000 would be used to make 


spent on rural 


loans to foreign governments to stimulate 
trade. 

Fitting into this program, the President 
pointed out, is the bill which Congress is 


already considering to expand the borrowing 
power of the United States Housing Authority 
by $800,000,000. 

Reaction to the proposals, which would 
about $870,000.000 during the fiscal 
year starting July 1, was so strong and varied 
that it appeared unlikely that they could be 
tagged on to the new relief bill as the Presi- 
dent wished 


Change in Rules 


In the barrage that has been aimed at the 
National Labor Relations Board, one of the 
chief targets has been the rule that employers 
could not request an election in order to de- 
termine which union should represent the 
workers in collective bargaining. 

As long as that regulation was in effect, the 
employers said they were helpless while rival 
factions fought in their plants before re- 
questing an Defenders of the rule 
said that if the employer could request an 
election it would mean that they could favor 
one union by requesting an before 
the other union 
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BICYCLE POLICE 
Inglewood, California, boasts America’s only junior bi- 
cycle corps which acts as a schoolboy police force. The 
boys range in age from 14 to 18 years and aid the regular 
police force on public occasions and in handling school 
traffic. 


The critics have now won the argument 
and the board has announced that in the 
future employers may request an election. 
The change, the board said, was a part of 
a general revision based on “the very full 
experience of the Board in actual operations 
of the act.” The more severe critics, how- 
ever, declared that it was merely a 
cession to block revision of the law. 


Cotton for Rubber 


Administration leaders are now busily pre- 
paring legislation which will enable the United 
States to put into effect an unusual business 
deal made recently by representatives of this 
country and Great Britain. When such legis- 
lation is passed, and if the Senate 
generally conceded it will—ratifies the treaty 
arrangements, 600,000 bales of American 
cotton will be exchanged for 85,000 tons of 
rubber from British Malaya. 

The negotiations which culminated with the 
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the United States with two purposes in ming § vision 
In the first place, this country will receiy $f ond « 
a large supply of rubber to be stored for ys not ¢ 
in the event of a possible war. (Rubber j ratior 
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aviation, but due to international contr § 1214 
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A NEW OUT 
Adapted from a cartoon by Ky 


upon which the government has a mortgage 
rather than by the transfer of funds 

The German press has ridiculed the treat) 
as being the same as the barter system 
practiced by Germany, and for which tha 
country has criticized by the United 
States. Both British and American spokes- 
men, however, deny this. They say that, as 
used by Germany, barter interferes with 
free trade, since goods for current consump- 
tion are traded. .By the terms of this agree. 
ment whereby both countries agree to store 
the exchanged war reserves, the 
world markets affected 


Oulthe Darm 


The common belief that the farm popu! 
tion is rapidly decreasing was exploded in a 
recent report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. On the contrary, the report said, the 
farm population on the first of this year was 
close to the largest on record. On January 
1, there were an estimated 32,059,000 persons 
living on farms as compared to 31,819,000 on 
the same date in 1938. The figure for this 
year was also only 18,000 less than the record 
set in 1910. 

From 1910 to 1927, there was a decline of 
about 2,000,000 in the farm population, but 
that loss has been almost entirely regained 
While it is true that more people still move 
from farms to villages, towns, and cities, than 
move to farms from urban areas, the trend 
toward the city has slowed down in recent 
years. This makes it possible for the surplus 
of births over deaths to keep up the rural 
population. 
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Tax Reuision 


Congress recently set a record when it re 
quired only eight days—in place of the usual 
90—to push through a new tax bill. Much o! 
this speed, however, could be attributed to 
the fact that, after arguing informally for 
months over the removal of taxes which were 
regarded as “deterrents” to business, Com 
gressional and administration leaders arrived 
at a compromise before the measure was sett 
to the House and Senate floors. 

Generally recognized as a 
rather than as a comprehensive reform of the 
tax structure, the bill provides for the collec- 
tion of an estimated $1,644,000,000. Its prin- 
cipal provisions include: 

(1) The substitution of a tax of 18 pet 
cent on corporations having an income ° 
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over $25,000 in place of the present pro- 
vision by which corporations are taxed two 
and one-half per cent on profits which are 
not distributed to the stockholders. Corpo- 
ving an income of less than $25,000 


rations hi x 
a graduated scale of from 


will be taxed on 
1214 to 10 per cent. 

(2) The extension for 
so-called “‘nuisance taxes,” 
mission tax and the oil tax. 

(3) Provisions to aid weak 
with fluctuating 


years of the 
the ad- 
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or corporations incomes. 
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Among these 
over losses 

bad year 
good 


carry 
loss in a 
the income in a year; 
buy back their bonds at a price below par 
without having to pay a tax on the amount 
so gained and repeal of the present limit of 
$2,000 on capital 

(4) The extension years of the 
three-cent rate on postage for non-local first- 
class mail, and certain technical changes to 
iid in the administration of the law. 
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past few weeks have been unhappy 
Great Britain. The high tension in 
the Far East caused by the Japanese blockade 
ind indignities visited upon Britishers in 
Tientsin has relaxed somewhat, as British- 
Japanese negotiations are proceeding in 
Tokyo. That the respite is more than momen- 
lary, is highly doubtful. For while 
1 settlement of the Tientsin incident may be 
achieved by British acquiescence to most Japa- 
nese demands, in other parts of China the 
Japanese army hotheads, who often act in- 
dependently of Tokyo, are preparing to 
broaden the campaign against westerners by 
taking over two more Chinese ports, Wen- 
chow, and Foochow, both of which are rice 
ind tea centers. At the same time, high 
Japanese officials are demanding a showdown 
with Britain. But with only six cruisers and 
1 few destroyers in the China area, the British 
are unable to resist at this time, and British 
authorities are prepared to negotiate almost 
any settlement because of much more po- 
tent feeling of danger at home. 

The British government has now made 
known that it expects another serious crisis 
to arise in Europe this summer. Orders have 
been sent out to the navy and to all military 
forces be prepared for an eventuality in 
August, as the fear of a sudden coup by Ger- 
many 1s growing daily. The fear has become 
So acute that negotiations for an alliance with 
Russia, which have long been stalled, are 
being pressed once again as the British cabi- 
het is reported to have finally decided to give 
in to Russian demands and guarantee the 
integrity of the frontiers along the Baltic 
‘ea—a concession Britain has long refused 
to make, 


ones 


however, 





me and Abroad , 


Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


Although feeling between Britain and Ger- 
many is growing steadily worse, there is still 
some question as to whether both powers are 
bluffing, whether one is in earnest and the 
other bluffing, and whether both are as grim 
and determined as outward signs would indi- 
cate. 


Secret Police 


Secret police are indispensable to every dic- 
tatorship. Since compliance with government 
policy is expected of every citizen, opposi- 
tion elements have to resort to underground 
methods to air their Usually they 
have hidden presses revolutionary 
pamphlets that are cautiously distributed 
among the people. Sometimes, as in Ger- 
many, they have mobile broadcasting studios 
giving out news which the government censor 
would certainly suppressed. To fight 
these underground elements, the dictatorship 
maintains a large body of trained police whose 
sole duty is to keep watch over 
suspected of revolutionary agitation. 

In Germany the secret police force is known 
as the Gestapo. In Soviet Russia, it was 
formerly known as the Ogpu, though it has 
now been made a branch of the ministry of 
interior or the NKVD. The activities of these 
two police bodies have often been described 
in the press. Not nearly so much is known 
of the OVRA, the secret police which Musso- 


views 
printing 


lave 


persons 


lini has organized to ferret out anti-fascists. 

At the head of the OVRA is Arthur Boc- 
chini, once police chief of an obscure Italian 
village. Il Duce selected Bocchini 12 years 
ago after repeated attempts had been made 
on his life. Bocchini has done a thorough 
job where others bungled constantly. He 
reorganized the entire Italian police force 


and introduced the most modern methods of 





CHIEF OF STAFF 
Brigadier-General George C. Marshall who has succeeded 


General Malin Craig as Chief of Staff of the United 


States Army. 


police detection. Several times he has suc- 
ceeded in exposing plots against Mussolini, 
so that the dictator no longer bursts out, as he 
used to, with the complaint: “Am I the 
head of a government or just a_ walking 
target for the bullets of madmen?” 


Moslems in China 


Throughout the northwest interior of China, 
in provinces bordering on Soviet territory, 
there are sizable communities of Chinese 
Moslems, said to number upward of 16,000,- 
000. Excellent fighters that they are, they 
have held their own for centuries against in- 
vading armies and are now being courted 
as allies by the warring powers on the Asiatic 
continent. 

For the most part, the Chinese Moslems 
are engaged in trade and grazing. Moslem 
merchants have penetrated the remotest re- 


gions with their wares, moving from the 
coastal ports into the interior by means 
of camel caravans or sailing on goatskin 


rafts into the upper reaches of the Yellow 
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JAPANESE FORCES ON THE OUTER MONGOLIAN BORDER 


Japan and Russia are engaged in a series of military clashes along the border between Manchukuo and Outer Mongolia. 
Each side is claiming severe damage to the fighting forces of the other. 


the 
accounts for the 


River. It is in fact the prominence of 
Moslems as merchants that 
many inns in China which observe Moslem 
dietary restrictions. Adherents of the Mo- 
hammedan faith are forbidden to eat pork. 

In recent months the Japanese have become 
interested in the Chinese Moslems, seeing in 
them a possible ally against Chiang Kai-shek 
and Soviet Russia. Tokyo has sent 
missions to the Moslem leaders, and Moslem 
students have invited to study in the 
Japanese capital. A Mohammedan mosque 
has even been built in the heart of Tokyo 


Bolivar, the 
role in freeing 
Spanish rule, was a native of Venezuela. It 
was the action taken by that country toward 
independence that struck off the series of re- 
bellions by which, in the nineteenth century, 
Spain ousted from the Western Hemi- 
sphere. For this reason it is all the more ironic 
that Venezuela should today be ranked among 
the least progressive of our neigbhors. 

Her backwardness is not caused by a lack 
of resources. On the contrary, she has mil- 
lions of acres of highly fertile soil in an area 
three times the size of Italy. But much of the 
soil is as yet unworked, and those that 
have been cultivated often give vields 
owing to the primitive methods of farming. It 
is rather remarkable that a country of this 
size, with a population of only 3,500,000, finds 
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poor 


itself unable to produce enough foodstuffs for 
its own needs 

There has been considerable development of 
coffee, and sugar plantations, but these 
crops are mainly for export. And the workers 
on the plantations receive meager wages, 
hardly enough to pay for the bread from im- 
ported wheat. According to a New York Times 
correspondent, the Venezuelan peasant suffers 
from undernourishment and chronic illness. 

These conditions are in large part the result 
of the personal dictatorship of General Gomez 
under which the Venezuelans lived for many 
years. They look to an improvement of liv- 
ing standards with the industrial and agricul- 
tural expansion inaugurated by the new presi- 
dent, Lopez Contreras. 


Pact of Ankara 


A little more than a year ago France de- 
cided to relieve herself of the burden of some 
of her colonial problems, and announced her 
intention of abandoning her mandate over 
Syria. Turkey at once prepared to annex the 
northwest corner of Syria known as the San- 
jak (district) of Alexandretta. The object of 
Turkish desires was the city of Alexandretta, 
which is one of the largest and best ports in 
the eastern Mediterranean. The Arabs, who 
constitute a majority in Syria, threatened to 
resist, and in order to avoid warfare, France 
was obliged to reach an agreement with Tur- 
key under which the Sanjak was raised to the 
status of the Republic of Hatay. Covering 
an area slightly larger than Vermont, the Re- 
public of Hatay contained some 220,000 peo- 
ple, divided between the Turks, who consti- 
tuted 46 per cent of the population, and the 
Syrian Arabs, who made up most of the re- 


cocoa, 


mainder. To keep order among the mutually 
antagonistic groups, the republic was garri- 
soned (and actually ruled) by French and 
Turkish troops. 
Cartographers, whose world maps have been 
so often rendered obsolete by border changes 
this past year, drew a long sigh last week as 
the Republic of Hatay vanished from the map 
and was swallowed up by Turkey. This latest 
development comes as the result of a new 
agreement between France and Turkey known 
as the Ankara Pact. The right to annex Hatay 
was granted by France Turkey in return 
for still another agreement recently signed at 
Paris under which Turkey has agreed to sup- 


port France in the event of war. Since this 
agreement is similar to that signed between 
Turkey and Great Britain in the spring, it 


binds Turkey firmly into the democratic front. 


WALT MASON 


(Concluded from page 1) 
his books he set them up in a home in 
poria before Mrs. Mason came—a 
books and he knew them all. He was an in- 
veterate reader, and while his formal educa- 
tion was limited to a few years in school, he 
a scholar, But 


Em- 
thousand 


was learned along many lines. 


in his life it was men, not books, that taught 
him the high faith that inspired his verses. 
Altogether he was an extraordinary man 


His wisdom flowered 
in his relations with 


He had special talents. 


but chiefly 


in many ways, 


people. He knew how to make friends and 
keep them. And he valued friends more than 
everything else in life. Many men in 80 


years have come and gone out of the gates of 
this town, but none more distinguished, none 
more worthy of the fame they earned by hard 
work, developing their own talents, than Walt 
Mason. For many years Emporia was known 
as ‘Walt Mason’s Town.” It will be our 
town’s pride that at the end his heart turned 
back to this town in fond recollection and 
he was always homesick for the people he 
knew here and loved. 
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The Development of 


NTIL relatively recent years, the idea 
that recreational facilities should be 
provided for all the people had few ad- 
herents in this country. In the early days 
of our national history, it was essential for 
most people, even children, to work hard 
to eke out a meager existence. There was 
little time for play and recreation of vari- 
ous kinds. Not much labor-saving ma- 
chinery was in use, and therefore most 
people had to devote practically all their 
waking hours to the task of producing the 
goods which they needed 
During the last few 
decades, however 
the need of adequate 
and constructive rec- 
reational opportuni 


ties has come to b 
recognized by most 
thoughtful persons 


The machine age has 
provided greater lei- 





sure for the masses 
of people. Working 
DAVID S. MUZZEY hours are much 


shorter today than 
they were in the past, and mass-scale un- 
employment is becoming an increasingly 
serious problem. Partly through progress 
therefore, and partly as a result of our 
inability to keep the nation’s economic ma- 
chine in high gear, we have reached a stagt 
where millions of our people are idle 
large part of the time. The problem of 
providing constructive activities for thes 
people is being taken more and more seri- 
ously by the entire nation 


Strain of Modern Living 


Not only is the recreational problem of 
greater national importance today than it 
was in the past, but it is also more im- 
portant to the individual. Our forefathers 
did a much larger share of their work out- 
doors than we do. Even most of those 
who were employed indoors in the early 
days had a variety of tasks to perform 
But the machine age, characterized by 
mass-scale operations, has created a situa- 
tion under which millions of workers en- 
gage in deadening, monotonous operations. 
placing a strain upon them which would be 
intolerable unless a considerable part of 
their time were devoted to leisure and 
diversion 

Even our forefathers, 
the need of engaging in some recreation 
Because they had to toil such long hours. 
they tried to make play out of their work 
Hunting and fishing were practical sports 
for the men, since food was obtained in 
this -way. Cornhusking 
sporting competition for those who partic- 
ipated and helped to lighten the burden 
of this work. 

As the towns and cities grew, forms of 
recreation changed. The people began to 
mix to a greater extent than before, and 
commercial places of entertainment were 
established. In 1852 the first professional 


of course, felt 


bees provided 


Recreational Facilities 


theatrical group toured America; then 
theaters were opened in the larger com- 


munities. Minstrel shows and P. T. Bar- 
num’s “Greatest Show on Earth” became 
popular attractions Later. tent shows 


toured the country. The county fair, still 
very popular in many agricultural states, 
was one of the outstanding events of the 
year. ° 

After the Civil War, such games as base- 
ball, football, croquet, lawn tennis, roller 


skating, and bicycling took the popular 
fancy. Golf, at first a rich man’s game 
had its start in this country in 1880. In- 
door games — checkers, chess, rummy 


whist, bridge, and many others—have also 
entertained millions of people 


After the War 


Until the turn of the twentieth century, 
sports and games were still mostly on a 
local and small-scale basis. It was difficult 
to attract spectators to mast sporting 
events. But after the World War, Ameri- 
cans developed a tendency to watch other 
people compete in sports rather than to 
participate themselves. Huge crowds be- 
gan to turn out for baseball and football 
track meets, prize fights, tennis 
tournaments, golf matches, ice hockey 
games, bicycle and automobile races, swim- 


games 


ming meets. Sports became a big busi- 
ness 
In more recent years, increasing num- 


bers of people have begun to participate 
in sporting and other recreational activities 
as well as to watch others do so. But the 
facilities for golfers, tennis players, swim- 
mers, and other sports lovers are not nearly 
great enough to take care of the ever-ex- 
panding demand. 

The lack of recreational facilities for 
large numbers of our people, particularly 
those in the lower-income groups, is one 
of the larger problems facing the country 
today. It is being tackled vigorously and 
intelligently in many communities. Their 
experiments show conclusively that every 
extension of recreational opportunities 
helps to raise health standards, to reduce 
crime, and to promote a higher level of 
citizenship. 

An organization which is playing a lead- 
ing role in this important movement is the 
National Recreation Association. It is de- 
voted to the task of extending recreational 
facilities in all parts of the country. “It 
wants,” according to Eugene Lies, one of 
its staff members, “to see a children’s play- 
ground within a quarter mile of every 
home in built-up sections; a neighborhood 
park and playfield for every 15,000 to 
30,000 of the population in larger cities, 
and at least one such in smaller places; a 
baseball field for every 5,000 of the popu- 
lation; a tennis court for every 2,000; a 
swimming pool 60 by 150 feet for every 
15,000 persons, but accommodating more 
if the pool is larger, with at least one pool 
for every community; an indoor center in 
every major section of a community 








Personalities in the News 








controversy engendered 


UCH of the 
M by the new 
Clifton A 
she uldered 


relief bill revolved 
Woodrum. tall 
representative from 
As chairman of the powerful subcommit 
tee on appropriations which reported the 
bill, it was his duty to explain its pro- 
visions and answer the attacks of those 
opposing its terms 

In doing so, Woodrum was quite at hom, 
for he has been a member of the House 
for 16 years, and, this year, has wielded 
great influence as one of the more vocal 
champions of economy in government, es- 
pecially in matters of relief 

During the first years of the New Deal, 
Woodrum supported practically all the 
New Deal measures, but broke away when 
he voted against the first reorganization 
plan of the President. Since then, the 
breach with administration leaders has 
widened, as he has been an important 


iround broad- 


Virginia 


leader in fights to cut down proposed gov- 
explains his 


ernment expenditures. He 
actions by saying 
that the federal gov- 
ernment must either 

appropria- 
face a great 
increase in taxes and 
possible inflation of 
the currency 

Now 52 years of 
ige, Woodrum was 
born in Roanoke, 
Virginia, where’ he 
still lives. He studied 
law at Washington 


decrease 
tions or 


CLIFTON A. 
WOODRUM 


and Lee University, and then returned to 
practice at Roanoke before being elected 
commonwealth’s attorney and judge at 
that place. He resigned from the latter 
post when he was elected to Congress 


a Italy's plans for making use of 
conquered Albania as a military outpost 
have been entrusted to Marshal Pietro 
Sadoglio, hero of the Ethiopian campaign 
and now army chief of staff. Since its 
occupation in April, the tiny Adriatic king- 
dom has been saddled with 40,000 Italian 
troops. It is now planned to double the 
garrison and Badoglio has gone to Tirana, 
the capital, to supervise the disposition of 
the troops. But his chief task will involve 
mapping a network of highways leading to 
the Yugoslav and Greek frontiers from the 
Adriatic The roads are to be built 
so as to allow the highly mechanized Italian 
forces to reach the frontiers within a few 
hours. At the same time, five airfields, 
hitherto employed for commercial lines, 
are to be converted into military airports 

Badoglio was 
doubtless chosen for 
the task because of 
his experience in 
Ethiopia. There the 
army chief had to 
move his forces over 
difficult, mountain- 
ous terrain, building 
roads as he advanced. 
He realized that the 
advance depended 
more upon engineer- 
ing than military skill 


coast. 


ww 
PIETRO 
BADOGLIO 


and so he was able to bring the war to a 


speedy end. His predecessor. Marshal De 
Bono, had moved too cautiously, much to 
the impatience of Mussolini. likes 


things done “in the fascist way.” 


who 


Badoglio, born in 1875, started his mili- 
tary career at the age of 15 and has fought 
in every Italian war. He has also been 
a senator, an ambassador, and viceroy of 
Ethiopia. Il Duce is not overly fond of 
him but keeps him around because he is 
a valuable fighter. 


NE of the men who assisted in draft- 
ing the revised neutrality law, which 
administration leaders are now trying to 
push through Congress, is Sumner Welles, 
undersecretary of state. 
Polished and suave, Welles has had a 
spectacular rise in the diplomatic service. 
After entering it in 1915, he was first a 








secretary of embassy in Tokyo, but was 
soon transferred to Buenos Aires. His 
work there, and as minister to the Do 
minican Republic, evidenced such a good 


grasp of the problems of America’s south 
ern neighbors that he became chief of the 
Latin American division of the State De- 
partment when he was only 30 years old 
Since that time (except during the Hoover 
idministration when he was in semi-retire- 
ment). Welles has alternated between 
working in the State Department and per- 
forming special diplomatic missions in 
Mexico. Cuba. and various other trouble 
spots 

During the present administration, he 
has been instrumental in developing the 
“good neighbor’ policies of President 
Roosevelt. Working with Secretary of 
State Hull, Welles has constantly advo- 
cated and worked for the reestablishment 
of the prestige of the United States, the 
construction of peaceful means for set- 
tling disputes, and the furthering of re- 
ciprocal trade trea- 
ties. 

A graduate of Har- 
vard and_ independ- 
ently wealthy, Welles 
can be either soft- 
spoken or sharp as 
the occasion de- 
mands. This was 
demonstrated early 
this year when the 
German government 


SUMNER requested an apology 
WELLES for remarks made by 
Secretary Ickes At that time, it was 


Welles who delivered to them one of the 
strongest rebukes ever given to a nation 
through diplomatic channels. 

serious threat in the current 


) owe most 
Far East situation stems from the cir- 


cumstance that Great Britain is balked in 
her efforts to settle the dispute with Japan 
through the ordinary diplomatic channels. 
In case of a quarrel with a nation other 
than Japan, the British foreign office can 
get together with that country’s foreign 
office and after negotiations reach some 
compromise. The difficulty in this in- 
stance is that the foreign office in Tokyo 
is powerless to make decisions. It is bound 
constitutionally to take only such measures 


as are approved by the Japanese army 
through its war minister, General Seishiro 
Itagaki 

The general is not given to caution 


Representing the so-called “younger offi- 
cers’ clique,” he holds to the conviction 
that Japan is destined to rule all of East 
Asia and that it 
would be silly to wait 
for destiny to come 
when you can bring 
it closer by an im- 
posing show of arms 
In common with the 
dictators in Berlin 


and Rome, he is 

convinced that the 

European democra- 

cies are fast rotting 
SEISHIRO away and that it is 
ITAGAKI 


the rising young fas- 
cist powers which are bound to inherit the 
brave new world. For these reasons, he 
has been at the forefront of those advocat- 
ing the conversion of the anti-Communist 
pact between Germany, Italy, Japan, and 
their lesser lights into a full-fledged mili- 
tary alliance binding each nation to give 
unrestricted assistance to the others. 

Itagaki has been war minister since 
January but he has been associated with 
the army since youth. He played a major 
part in the conquest of Manchukuo and 
was rewarded for his service with the ap- 
pointment of ‘chief military adviser” to 
the Manchukuo government, which in ef- 
fect made him dictator of that nation’s 
30,000,000 inhabitants. For a time he also 
commanded a division in the China war, 
but his record did him little credit: in 
two major battles with Chiang’s soldiers, 
he suffered defeat. 
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New Merchant Fleet ts Taking Shape 


time a carnival ; 
mosphere along the water- 
fronts of large American ports as thousands 
of people embark upon their summer va- 
cations via the high seas. With a number 
of new ships in the procession, the Satur- 
dav noon parade of outbound liners down 
New York harbor is no less impressive 
this year than in times past. But it im- 
presses different people in different ways. 
4 nationalist, thinking in terms of Ameri- 
can prestige, may note with regret that 
the biggest and fastest ships all fly foreign 


year at this 
prevails 


VER\ 


flags. A commercially minded man, watch- 
ing the vast bulk of the Normandie slide 
past the squat, rusty hull of a tramp 


steamer loaded with West African rubber. 
will remind himself that the French liner 
runs at a loss, while the tramp turns over a 
profit. But thinking in terms of lost 
profits, he regrets the fact that the little 
ship as well as the big one, flies a foreign 
flag. Both men, although they think in 
different terms, will agree that the present 
state of American shipping leaves much to 
be desired 


For a Merchant Marine 


In recent more and more people 
have taken an interest in the state of 
American shipping. Many have come to 
agree with the point of view expressed by 
Congress just three years ago last week— 
effect that the establishment and 
maintenance of an efficient and well-bal- 
inced merchant marine is necessary for 
the security and commercial independence 
of the United An adequate mer- 
chant fleet would offer protection to Amer- 
ican shippers against unfair discrimination 
rates and 
Its upkeep would provide work for ship 
yards. sailors, officers. ship designers, and 
skilled marine labor of all types—thus 
maintaining an organization capable of 
functioning smoothly in the event of an 
emergency. If America is to remain neu- 
tral in the event of a great war, she must 
be able to rely upon her own ships for 
iccess to important raw material sources 
beyond the seas. But if the United States 
should go to war, a large merchant fleet 
would be most necessary. for a navy can- 
not function properly beyond its bases 
without auxiliary supply ships in great 
numbers. 

No such fleet exists today. The United 
States can boast of the best oil tanker fleet 
in the cent of our 
commerce travels in foreign ves- 
sels. Great Britain, Japan. and Germany 
ill exceed the United States in merchant 
ship tonnage now engaged in foreign trade 
Nor is that the whole When ll 
ships are eliminated but those capable of 
speeds exceeding 12 knots (about 13 miles 
in hour) the United States falls behind 
France into fifth place. When ranked ac- 
cording to the average age of ships now 
in service, the American merchant fleet 
not only falls behind those of the powers 
mentioned, but behind Italy, the Nether- 
lands, and Norway as well. With the 
single exception of Russia, which has never 
had a seafaring tradition, the United 
States has been for years in possession of 
the oldest and merchant fleet of 
iny great power. 

Such has not always been the case. It 
was, in fact, only a century ago that the 
United States was the greatest merchant 
power on the seas. Such American ship- 
builders as Donald MacKay and Samuel 
Hall were sending down the ways of Salem 
Marblehead, and Boston shipyards a type 
of clipper ship capable of passing anything 
any other nation could put upon the sea. 
The China tea trade, the Pacific routes 
to the and the Atlantic were all 
dominated by American ships and seamen. 

But as the nation turned inwards to- 
ward its western frontiers, and as railroads 
were thrown west to the Pacific, public 
interest in maintaining maritime supremacy 
lagged. The development of the steel 
Steamship, which could be built more 
cheaply and efficiently in England than 
over here, started American shipping on 
the downgrade. The destruction of ship- 
ping in the Civil War speeded up the proc- 


years, 


to the 


States 


is to service in foreign ports. 


world, but 70 per 
foreign 


storv 


slowest 


Indies, 


ess. By 1906 the 
merchant ships had 
navy was 


number of American 
so dwindled that the 
forced to charter a motley col- 
lection of foreign supply ships to accom- 
it on its otherwise 


pany impressive cruise 
around the world. 
In 1917 
When the United States entered the 


World War, it found itself practically de- 
void of a merchant fleet. A substantial 
portion of $6,800,000,000 worth of ship- 
ping and cargoes destroyed in that war had 
already vanished beneath the seas, and the 
need for ships was acute. By dint of great 
effort, the newly created U. S. Shipping 
Board and the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 


hold their ground. The situation grew so 
that in 1928 the government re 
sorted to indirect financial payments to 
shipping lines under the guise of mail con- 
tracts. In 1928 a fund of $250,000.- 
000 was set up to be used as loans to aid 
private firms in building or reconditioning 
ships. The extremely low, but 
little of the fund was used. Whether these 
policies would have succeeded in normal 
times will always be a mystery, for it was 
just then that the depression came along. 
Traffic fell off, more and more ships were 
tied up, and American shipping seemed 
indeed to be on its last legs. 

The reasons why American shipping has 
failed to gain any solid commercial foot- 


serious 


rates were 





GENDREAU 


FREIGHTER 


tion managed to build or purchase a large 
fleet of more than 2,300 ships within a few 
years’ time. Thus the end of the 
found the government in possession of a 
merchant fleet consisting of all types of 
ships, available for service along the coasts 
or on the high seas. 

But in the 20-odd years which have 
since elapsed, the American merchant ma- 
rine has failed to develop and expand in 
the manner its designers hoped it would. 
Ordered by Congress to dispose of its 
ships, if possible, the Shipping Board man- 
aged to sell or lease a few of them at 
fantastically low prices, but was unable to 
find purchasers for the remainder. 


Subsidies 


Finding itself unable to withdraw from 
the shipping business, the government then 
resorted to the expedient of establishing 
and building up its own shipping lines, in 
the hopes that once these lines had been 
set in operation, private firms would be 
willing to buy them. But in the meantime 
private shipowners found themselves not 
only unable to expand, but unable to 


war 


hold are complicated. Shipowners, labor. 
ind the government, have 
another. Higher wages, higher steel costs. 
higher insurance have all combined 
so to raise the construction and operating 
costs of American ships as to render them 
unable to compete with foreign ships 
which, having fewer expenses, are able to 
offer low rates and still operate at a profit. 
Overlapping routes, duplications of facili- 
ties, and wasteful and unnecessary compe- 
tition among American shipping lines, 
added to the problem. The government, on 
its part, failed until three years ago to 
adopt any single, consistent maritime pol- 
icy, relying upon hit-or-miss and stop-gap 
methods to remedy a situation which 
called for a far-reaching program. The 
lowest points hit by the American shipping 
industry were probably those of 1934 and 
1936 when, in addition to normal woes, the 
coasts were tied up by maritime strikes 
representing not only a conflict between 
labor and management, but conflicts be- 
tween the C.I.O. and A. F. of L. unions 
within the ranks of labor. 

Fortunately, the worst seems to be over. 


all blamed one 


costs, 


also 


Since 1936, when the Merchant Marine 
Act created the Maritime Commission to 
replace the Shipping Board, which was 


liquidated three years earlier, 
has been 


a new spirit 
agitating the shipping business 


Present Law 


First of all, the 
has conducted studies of foreign 
trade routes. It has called in experts to 
advise it on the latest developments in 
designs for passenger, cargo, and pas- 
senger-cargo ships. The Commission, act- 
ing under the instructions of Congress, has 
instituted a program of direct cash pay- 
ments to shipbuilders and owners—called 
differential subsidies. These subsidies, 
representing the difference between the 
costs of constructing and operating ships 
here and abroad, are designed to enable 
American shipowners to meet foreign com- 
petition. 

But such a program has not been enough 
by itself. From the day it first began to 
function, the Commission found it neces- 
sary to fight a hard battle merely to stave 
off impending disaster, to say 
improving the fleet. 
sliding toward bankruptcy. others 
tottering on the brink, while still others 
had already gone over. To make matters 
worse, most of the ships in service were 
of World War vintage, and since the aver- 
age serviceable age of 


Maritime Commission 


intense 


nothing of 
Several big lines were 
were 


a ship is 20 years 
immediate replacement was necessary. 

To meet this situation the Commission 
bought controlling interests in some of the 
big lines, such as the Dollar Line 
the American Presidents Line. ) 


(now 
With fi 


nancial backing from the government 
many lines underwent reorganization and 
have come out in a fairly strong position 


As a result of 
ties, the 
ment of 


its studies of trade possibili- 
government forced the abandon- 
some unprofitable lines, began 
over new ones, and stopped 
much of the wasteful competition between 
American lines. 


operation 


New Building 


Com- 
been in its building 
Setting a goal of 500 new 
ships within 10 years, the Commission has 
set out to build the nucleus of a new fleet, 
which it hopes to be “not the largest in 
the world, but the best one.’’ Contracts 
for 67 ships, costing approximately $185,- 
000,000, have 


The most spectacular part of the 
mission’s work has 
operations. 


already been let. Of this 


number, 24 ships are being built for pri- 
ite account with government aid, while 


the remainder are being constructed for 
the government which, if possible, will sell 
them to American bidders. Otherwise it 
will operate them itself. 

Some of these ships are already in oper- 
ation. One, the Ancon, left New York last 
week. Another left in April. and still an- 
other will sail in August. The policy of 
the Commission is to avoid superliners of 
the Normandie and Queen Mary type, but 
to build moderate-sized, efficient vessels, 
embodying the latest devices in hull design 
and in improved engines. In other cases, 
vessels in service have been reconditioned 
and out, as in the case of ships of 
the “Good Neighbor Fleet’ now operating 
between Atlantic ports and the east coast 
of South America. 

Although the visible results of the new 
shipping program are so far modest, a 
feeling of optimism and a spirit approach- 
ing that of cooperation now prevails in 
the merchant marine. Labor relations have 
been greatly improved during the last 14 
months, as labor is becoming more moder- 
ate, on one hand, and as working condi- 
tions are being improved, on the other. 
The new spirit is perhaps most in evidence 
in the great shipyards, most of which are 
rushed to capacity these days. As in days 
past, the sound hammers and saws in 
Marblehead, Salem, and Boston presaged 
the emergence of the American clipper 
fleet, the clatter of riveting hammers to- 
day at Fore River, Sparrows Point, Cam- 
den, Newport News, and San Francisco 
announces a new American bid for pres- 
tige and commercial independence on the 
high seas. 
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U. S. Interests In 
Far East Studied 


(Concluded from page 1) 
proximately half the population of the world, 
the United States is deeply interested in sup- 
porting, by peaceful means, influences con- 
tributing to preservation and encouragement 
of orderly processes. 


These carefully phrased sentences ex- 
press the attitude of the administration 
and the State Department. Translated into 
blunt terms, they mean that, in the opinion 
of the United States, Japan has acted as an 
international outlaw by breaking treaties 
governing the conduct of nations in the 
Far East. The world cannot function on 
an orderly, peaceful basis, if nations are 
unwilling to abide by rules of international 
conduct. It is a supreme interest of the 
United States to promote order and peace. 
and this is why this country is deeply con- 
cerned over events in the Far East. 


National Security 


Others who feel that we have an interest 
in the Far East base their point of view 
neither upon the purely material advan- 
tages to be derived from trade with China. 
nor upon the more exalted sentiments 
voiced by Secretary Hull. To them our 
interest in China is a question of national 
security. For the sake of our own safety 
we cannot permit Japan to become too 
powerful in the Far East. 

These people believe that, in the minds 
of the ruling Japanese militarists, the con- 
quest of China is only the first step in a 
larger program to establish control over 
the whole of eastern Asia, from the coast 
of Siberia to the Dutch East Indies. If 
such a campaign of expansion were to be 
successfully concluded, the balance of 
power in the Pacific would be profoundly 
altered. The influence of the United States 
would be pushed back to its own territorial 
waters, and the danger of encroachment 
upon essential American interests on this 
continent might be great. Alaska, Mex- 
ico, South America, might well come within 
the scope of Japanese imperialism. 

Japan would likewise be in a position 
to prevent the United States from securing 
vital raw materials which are produced 
principally in the Far East. Under ordi- 
nary conditions she would be unlikely to 
do so, but in case of war she might find 
it a useful and effective weapon. 

Such is the view of those who regard 
our interest in China as a matter of na- 
tional security. Radically opposed to them 
are those who think that our greatest in- 
terest is to keep out of war and tend to 
our own immediate problems at home. 
They see nothing in China and the rest 
of the Far East, now or in the future, 
which warrants any action likely to in- 
volve this nation in a war with Japan. 
They argue that American trade and in- 
vestments in China are negligible, that it 
is not up to us to police the world, and 
that we stand to profit most by cultivating 
the friendship rather than the enmity of 


Japan. If we are friendly toward the 
Japanese, we shall not have to worry about 
future trade with the Far East or about 
future national security. 

We have listed four points of view, each 
placing a different meaning on the word 
“interest.” There are others, but these 
are typical and are sufficient to illustrate 
the difficulty of arriving at a decision on 
the question of Far Eastern policy. 


Underlying Facts 


If Japan continues her attack upon the 
property and established positions of West- 
erners in China, as she is now doing in 
Tientsin and other cities, the debate over 
American policy will be accelerated. It may 
be worthwhile at this time, therefore, to 
state briefly the facts underlying each of 
the four viewpoints mentioned above 

Trade, Property, and Investment. So 
far as these are concerned, our interest 
in China is not great. In 1929 China pur- 
chased $124.163,000 worth of American 


goods. In 1933 the figure dropped to $51.- 
941,000. In 1937 it stood at $49,697,000 
whereas our purchases in that year 


amounted to $103,616,000. In 1935 only 
14 per cent of our total trade with the 
Orient, including India, was with China, 
while 43 per cent was with Japan. For a 
number of years Japanese trade with the 
United States has been from two to four 
times as large as Chinese trade. 

Neither are property and investment ex- 
tensive. In 1933 American business invest- 
ments in China were valued at $132,000.- 
000. THe total investments of the 
United States in China are small compared 
to those of Great Britain ($1,189,000,000) 
and Japan ($1.137,000,000—both figures 
for 1931). ‘ 


China's Future? 


Those who believe that we should pro- 
tect American trade and investment in 
China are not satisfied with the quoting of 
current or recent statistics, however. They 
argue that China was about to enter into 
a most promising stage of development in 
1937 and that the future of American 
trade with China looked bright in that 
year. It will be bright again, they say, if 
Japan fails to conquer China. In early 
1937 the leading American business estab- 
lishments in China, 400 in number, re- 
ported unanimously that the Chinese na- 
tion presented the most hopeful outlook in 
its history. This finding was based on the 
program of development and_ unification 
being pushed by China’s leader, Chiang Kai- 
shek. China was building highways, rail- 
roads, and air lines on a rapidly increasing 
scale. Modern industrial plants were spring- 
ing up in ever greater numbers, and there 
was much building activity in many cities 
and towns. 

It is, of course, impossible to say how 
much larger trade prospects in China would 
have been had Japan stayed her hand. 
For many years there has been talk of a 
“rich China trade” in the future, but until 
1937, at least, it had not materialized. 
Whether it would have, had it not been for 
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Instalment Collector: “See here, what do 
you mean? You've never made a single pay- 
ment on your piano.” 

“Well, the company advertises: ‘Pay as you 
play.’” 

“What has that got to do with it?” 

“IT don’t play.” —PEARSON’S 

“Well, Bobby, how did you like your first 
dancing lesson?” 


“Tt’s easy. All you have to do is turn 

around and keep wiping your feet.” 
—CLIPPED 

English Teacher: “Will you correct this 
sentence, ‘Girls is naturally better looking 
than boys.’ ” 

Sophomore: “Girls is artificially better 
looking than boys.” —CLIPPED 


Izzy: “What is the difference between am- 
monia and pneumonia?” 

Dizzy: “Search me.” 

Izzy: “Why ammonia comes in bottles and 
pneumonia comes in chests.” —CLIPPED 


“What are you doing in the pantry, Bobby ?” 
“Fighting temptation, Mom.” —CLIppep 


Visitor: “If your mother gave you a large 
apple and a small one and told you to divide 
with your brother, which apple would you 
give him?” 

Johnny: “Do you mean my big brother 
or my little one?” —CLIPPED 


“Yes, it was love at first sight.” 


“Well, why didn’t you marry him then?” 
“Oh, I saw him several times after that.” 
—WALL STREET JOURNAL 





“YOU DON’T HAVE TO CREEP IN—I’M AWAKE!” 


KELLER IN COLLIER’S 
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(From a map drawn by Arnold Sommer, courtesy Amerasia. 


Sources: Publications of the Departments of 


Agriculture, Commerce, and Interior.) 


Japan, and whether it still might if given 
the chance, are questions on which opin- 
ions differ. 


Treaty Breaker 


International Order. Those who say 
that our primary interest in the Far East is 
the preservation of international good con- 
duct, point out that Japan was the first 
to start the wave of treaty-breaking which 
has swept over the world in recent years. 
By invading China in 1931, and again in 
1937, Japan violated the Nine Power 
Treaty, under which she had agreed to re- 
spect the territory and government of 
China. At the same time she broke the 
Briand-Kellogg antiwar pact, ignored the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and 
other obligations by which she was bound. 
These precedents made it easy for Italy to 
attack Ethiopia in 1935 and for Germany 
to launch her program of treaty-smashing. 
These transgressions have reduced inter- 
national relations to a state of virtual 
anarchy. As a country belonging to the 
community of nations, and interested in the 
promotion of cordial political and eco- 
nomic relations the world over, the United 
States has a deep interest in Japan’s ac- 
tions. 

National Security. Our primary in- 
terest in China (and eastern Asia) is our 
need for certain vital raw materials which 
it is not possible or practical to produce in 
this country. For this reason important 
sources of supply im the Far East must 
not be allowed to fall into the hands of a 
possibly hostile power. The products are, 
chiefly, antimony, chromium, manganese, 
manila fiber. mica, quinine, rubber, silk, 
tin, tungsten, flaxseed, graphite, hides, 
kapok, nux vomica, tanning materials, 
titanium, camphor, castor oil, copra, co- 
conut oil, palm oil, jute, and zirconium. 
Many of these materials may not bulk 
large in our trade, but they play an es- 
sential part in our industry. 

According to the national security view- 
point, if Japan were to control the whole 
of eastern Asia, she would not only be 
able to shut this country off from vital 
raw materials, but she might challenge us 
in this hemisphere. The Japanese are 
even now interested in Alaskan fisheries, 
in Mexican oil, and in South American 


agriculture. These interests would in- 
crease with their power. 
America Stay at Home. Those who 


think that the United States should not 
court trouble in the far Pacific are of 


the opinion too many alarmist views are 
being taken of Far Eastern events. Their 
arguments are based on the following rea- 
sons: Trade with Japan is more important 
than trade with China and is always likely 
to be. Japanese trade, moreover, is im- 
portant to American prosperity for Japan 
takes our cotton in exchange for her silk. 
Japan cannot possibly develop all China by 
herself and will have to let other nations 
participate. As China becomes more or- 
derly under Japanese rule, the Chinese 
market will improve for all nations. The 
United States will profit more from this 
trade by cultivating the friendship of Japan 
than by opposing her. A friendly Japan 
will not interfere with access to vital 
sources of raw material, nor will she chal- 
lenge the United States in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Such are the principal divisions of opin- 
ion of the United States. To examine 
them thoroughly and to settle on a more 
definite policy toward the Far East than 
now exists is the task which should be 
undertaken before explosive events make 
it impossible to reason objectively. 


Policy So Far 


American policy in the Far East, so far, 
may be described as a policy of cautious 
opposition to Japan without taking any 
really decisive action. We have unfailingly 
protested whenever Japan has encroached 
upon American rights, and have keept the 
diplomatic record clear. We have advanced 
a $25,000,000 credit to China to bolster 
her finances and help her to purchase 
supplies. We have discouraged the sale of 
American planes to Japan. There has 
been an unofficial, and only partially 
effective, boycott of Japanese goods in 
the United States. 

But nothing has been done to prevent 
Japan from purchasing many essential sup- 
plies from the United States. Oil, scrap 
iron, cotton, and other sinews of war 
have gone unchecked across the Pacific. 
Provisions of the Neutrality Act, which° 
would have curtailed shipments of goods 
to Japan, have not been applied on the 
grounds that similar curtailments would. 
by law, have to be placed on Chinese 
purchases. Thus, while trying to help 
China resist Japan on the one hand, we 
have also been helping Japan to war on 
China. The absence of a definite policy 
toward Japan has made a clear-cut course 
of action impossible. 





